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On the Moral Improvement of Youth. 


N the order and obligations of society, some duties must 
be admitted to take place of others; and, perhaps, it 

will be as readily granted, that those which concern the in- 
struction and moral interests of the younger branches 
of it, call for, and are deserving of more than common 
notice. 

On the proper direction of the youthfal mind in its early 
practices and pursuits, in union with the influence of pure 
sentiments and virtuous habits, the welfare and happiness 
of society must principally depend. Every age, like 
every individual, has, more or less, a certain cast of cha- 
racter; aud even nations have been designated from similar 
causes, and taken their rank in bistory, and the esteem of 
their cotemporaries accordingly. Hence, the prevalence of 
public opinion, and the reigning taste in education, deserve 
the serious regard of parents and tutors; not only in their 
proximate and obvious effects, but also in their progres- 
sive developement and remote tendencies, Politeness and 
simplicity, ignorance and learning, have had their ad- 
vocates; and the latter, to say nothing of the others, per- 
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haps, never had more in this kingdom than at the present 
moment. 

The rage for this, is unusually great; and if we may esti- 
mate the advantages of a community, by such attainments 

are honoured with the name of learning, we certainly 
stand second to no modern nation whatever in this respect. 
From the nobleman to the plough-boy, emulation seems 
to prevail; and a noble and pleasing emulation it une 
doubtedly is, when usefulness is the prime motive of such 
ambition, and the public good is keptin view as the ulterior 
ob). cl. k 

{i however happens that the circle of the sciences may be 
made, and languages, both ancient and modern, acquired, 
by persons who are totally deficient in that sort of ground 
work, which can alone make them useful and good mem- 
bers of society. ‘To be well acquainted with these, is no 
trivial attainment; for with, all the excelleut helps and 
facilities we now have, the ascent to any considerable emi- 
nence is still steep and Jaborious. Our youth, in general, 
prefer a smooth and easy path; and theretore when they are 
passed the first forms, if they have but a smattering of the rules 
of Chestertield, and can lisp French with tolerable decency, 
they deem themselves furnished for the upper walks in life, 
and duly qualified to fill any situation they may please to 
aspire to. 

True pojiteness is a rich and elegant embellishment, and 
an insight into the laws of nature, and the practical advan- 
tages of art, ore no inferior steps to acquire distinction, and 
‘ascend toan elevation in life by. Yet, these attainments, with 
the Belles Lettres, and the more doubtful ones of music, 
dancing, d:ess, address, andthe like, may be sought after and 
obtained, and the Jove and necessity of morality be cither 
trodden under foot, or eutirely forgotten. What are the un- 
stable tashions of the aay, when compared to the improved 
and moral disposition of the heart? or, even all the reigning 
accomplishments together, with the solid worth and usetal 
practise of only a single viriue? 

We reap only what we sow on other occasions ; and why 
should we expect to do otherwise here? In no case are 
the pernicious effects of negligence and improper example 
so clearly seen, ‘The seeds of vice are prolific; and weeds will 
“spring up even under prudent culture, and the most assiduous 
attention. 

The tone of public morals at present is by far too low ; 
and, therefore, whatever has-a tendency to raise and improve 
it, deserves the highest encouragement that can reasonably be 
given. ‘This ought to be the first object in the care and 
tuition of all our youth ;'as without it, the passions will re- 
main 
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main free from’ controul, and eduéation ‘itself be perverted 
to base and improper purposes: Muctr good has ‘certatnly 
resulted from the establishment of Sunday schools, in various 
parts of the kingdom; and we may fairly hope for much 
more, from the general adoption of Dr. -Beli’s aud the Lancas- 
terian plens, than we have yet seen. Frem these, and 
other sources, we are likely to be flooded, as it-were, by the 
overflowings of light and literature; bet if it is right to 
judge of what may be, from what has already taken place, 
perhaps our national benefits therefrom will bear but a stnall 
proportion to’ the exertions made. Hitherto, and ‘tis a 
mournful truth, our moral practices have kept pace with 
them only ‘in an inverse ratio. No blame, however, can attach 
itself to the: patrons or conductors of these laudable in- 
stitutions; and therefore we may ask-—to what can this be 
owing ? There is evidently a fault somewhere—for no efiect 
can exist without a cause. In proportion as clear morals, and 
the traths of religion are blended with, and constitute the 
leading traits of instruction, this fault will be somewhat 
corrected; for in the principles and useful tendency of 
morality, as well as in the better knowledge and purei 
love of our holy religion, en ample care for the mang 
evils of our fallen nature may most certainly be found. 

Institutions for the instraction of the ignorant, and those 
who are out of the wey, reflect lasting honour on those 
who promote them—they may be considered, when rightly 
conducted, as the prelude to happier days; and as tending 
to introduce the’ period when eli the inhabitants of Great 
Britain shall be able to read the word of God. What 
genuine pleasure and heartfelt satisfaction does the pros- 
pect only of this afford; and what beneficial effects may 
we not look for, from the diffusion of religious truth, and 
the early inculcation of right principles! Such efforts are 
happily attend 
and only virtue can give—sensations that must and will exist 
while memory holds her seat in the bosom, and survive the 
common wreck of all the petishable acquisitions of our inferior 
nature, 


ed with the superior sensations which virtue, 


‘The youth now. in training will shortly sueceed to various 
situations, more or less influential and important; and much 
of the welfare of society must then’ depend on their suita- 
ble qualifications. To keep them as much as possible from 
being tainted by infidelity, and free from the trammels 
of vice, should now engage the utmost thoughtfulness and 
care. If neglected, their case is ‘hopeless; for pleasure 
aud passion will warp their pursuits, and burry them down 
the stream, if not into the vortex of etror, Much may’ be 
doae for them while subject to’ controul; but Iet them ouce 
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bolt away, and the reins will then be’ seen to hang loose and 
disregarded on the neck of heedless appetite. 

Human passions are founded in human nature; they are 
not the exclusive produce of auy particular place or soil: 
and though they are foand to exist in different degrees in 
different persons, they require nearly the same restraints 
and management in each and all. Happy are the youth who 
are favoured with virtuous discipline, and taught to regu- 
Jate their pursuits by cooler heads than their own.. Docility 
in reception, is not less necessary to enjoy the benefit of the 
one, than a modest and commendable submission is to 
receive profit from the other, To the judgement of the 
passions may be traced the greater part of the errors 
which young people commit. Enuticed by friendship, or 
allured by pleasure, they seek gratifications inconsistent with 
their welfare, and are tov often the willing slives of other 
passions more turbulent and reprehensible. Where the love 
and practice of truth prevails, sincerity and eandour take 
up their abode; and whatever may be the master passion to 
which the individual is sybject, there are the strongest reasons 
to expect the happiest result from wholesome instruction and 
example. 

As unaffected piety towards God, is the sure road to peace 
of mind and mental happiness, over which the daily 
vicissitudes of time have litth or no influence, it is im- 
possible to render young people a greater service than to 
teach them, at an early age, the plain and simple truths of 
religion, Without these are received and understood, the 
benefits of education will be uncertain. To inculcate ideas 
of an humble dependence on the care and providence of a 
Supreme Being, and point out the advantages of serving him 
with filial love and reverence, is the way to touch the better 
passions of the mind, and engage the powers of conscience on 
the side of virtue. 

Our being in some measure the creatures of habit, is no 
indifferent motive to labour the formation of those moral 
views and beneficial tendencies which young minds are capa 
ble of receiving. One good habit may Sead to others; and 
eventually to the completion of a character that shall be- 
come a blessing tothe world, At all events, the immuta- 
ble distinction between right and wrong, should never be 
lost sight of in either public or private instruction ; on 
this, the whole of our moral obligations rest; and, from it, 
we can ascertain with precision, not oaly the duties we owe 
ourselves, but those which are clearly due from one man 
toanother. Nature teaches nothing contrary to morality; 
nor this, to the Christian religion; the Christian religion 
is, indeed, perfective of both, and graciously designed 
to 
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to improve the condition and perfect the happiness of 


man. 
MARCUS. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 


(Continued from Page 1032.) 


HURSDAY, Febzuary 9tb, 1804, atabout 1 P, M. every 
body was saie landed, with two or three pigs and some 
biscuit, which were the only subsistence we had secured. 
Captain Wilkinson and Mr, Weymouth came in the last boat. 
At about 1. 30. Lieutenant Piitham, Messrs. Carey, Simpson, 
and Thoinas, three warrant oflicers, with myself, were ordered 
by the captain to return to the ship; to cut her masts away, 
and desiroy every thing we possibly could get at. On our 
arrival ou board, the water was ueaily square with the comings 
of the lower deck, At about 3. SU. quitied her, having exe- 
culed with the greatest accuracy the duty we were ordered 
upon. The wind still increasing, which left us bat littl hopes 
of her hanging together for the nighi. We joined the officers 
and crew ina little church, and this was the only place on the 
island where we could conveniently take up our residence. A 
regular watch being set, sentinels placed, patroles, Kc. regu- 
laied; the rest of the crew endeavoured to repose themselves, 
being greatly fatigued. The weather was excessively incle- 
ment during the night. At daylight, discovering the ship still 
apparently whole, Captain Wilkinson dispatched Mr. Pridham, 
and Mr. Mahony, master’s-mate, with a party of men, to 
destroy her by fire. The other officers and people were 
employed equipping 13 fishing boats, which belonged to the 
inhabitants, for the purpose of transporting the ship’s company, 
eitner to our fleet off Brest, or to England, as circumstances 
might admit. Mr. Piicdham and party returned, and the report 
of the ship’s guns announced the execution of the duty they 
had been sent upon. Friday, the 10th, at about 1. 350. P. M. 
boats were in readiness; it then blowing hard from the S. W. 
We all embarked in them. lL had the honour to command 
one, with 25 men; Captain W. with the master, leading in 
the barge, which was the only ship’s beat in company. We 
made sail out of the littl creeks in which the boats had been 
moored ; the sea running excessively high; and at vs 2. the 
raree 
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barge hauled up to the N. W. We all of course followed. 
At 2. 30. or 3 o’cluck, we bore up again; several of the boats 
were in distress, being excessively badly found, having neither 
sails, rigging, nor ground tackling, that could be at all trusted 
to. Lieutenants Pridham, Lutwidge,-and-Barker, were to 
keep a head, as no other boats had compasses, At about 5. in 
avery severe squall, with rain, we lost sight of the barge ; 
every body was of opinion that she had overset ; and at 5. 30. 
blowing excessively hard, with a heavy shower of rain, we lost 
sight of all the boats. At about 6. observed St. Matthew's 
Light on the weather bow. The wind now cliopped round to 
the N. W. in a very heavy squall, which carried away our 
main-mast in the step* and fore-eye,} and very near swamped 
us, having almost filled the boat with water. Chipped the 
heel of the main-mast, and rove the main-eye wud halliatads 
forward; which enabled us to set the fore-sail, and keep 
seudding, running towards Rock Fort, with the expectation of 
falling in with some of the other boats; but was disappointed. 
At 11. determined toanchor in the bottom of Bertheaume- 
bay, though very little or no hopes of riding long, our only 
ground tackling being a small grappling, and a few fathom 
of }} inch. We fortunately succeeded in bringing up, though 
most miserably situated. The weather tide running strong 
against a violent gale trom the N. W. occasioned such a sea, 
as to bury us frequently in its abyss. A. M. at @. the sea 
breaking in a most astonishing manner over us, and finding we 
were driving,t and almost touching abaft, expecting every 
second to be dashed on the rocks a-stern of us; we hauled in 
briskly on the grapphng rope, hoisted the fore-sail, and wore 
round : paying out the grappling rope just hauled in, until we 
brought it right over the quarter, which euabled us to get our 
grappling on board with ease, while we stood over to the 
Cainaret bay side, in the hope of falling in with some little 
havento shelter us, or with one of the other boats ; but were 
disappointed in each expectation. ’ 

At about 4. 30. finding we advanced towards Brest harbour 
considerably, we resolved to try the grapnel once more ; al- 
though we were not in the smallest degree sheltered from the 
inclemency of the weather, and were placed immediately 
under a fort, which we distinguished by their lights, that enabled 
us to see the centinels on their posts walking to and fro. We 
made, if possible, worse weather here, than at our former an- 


chorage, 


* Step, that part of the mast that fixes in the boat. 
t Fore-eye, the rope which the fore-sail is hauled up by. 
t Scudding, running before the wind. 

{| ‘This was the bay in which the Chevrette lay, when she was cut 
out: a most desperate and determined afiais . 
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chorage, with the exception that the grapling held. At 7. 30. 
the wind and weather, if possible, became more inclement than 
on the preceding night—not a boat of our’s in sight; every 
minute expecting to be hailed by the fort; not a soul among 
us that could speak a word of, French; almost perished and 
starved from the fatizue and sufferings of the night; the few 
provisions we had being totally destroyed by the salt water. 
Seeing no alternative, but the pain and mortification of de- 
livering myself and crew prisoners of war, came at length to 
that resolution. Accordingly ordered all the small arms to be 
hove overboard, and at 8. cut the grapling rope, and ran into 
Brest harbour under the fore-sail. lmagining my crew and 
myself might be better treated and received on board the 
commander-in-chiet’s ship, than a private one, [ went alongside 
the Alexander, which ship bore his flag; where I was received 
with the u most civility and attention, provided with a shift of 
dry clothes, got me instantly a warm draught, and gave each 
of my men a glass of liquour, and ordered them breakfast, 
and every thing that was necessary to recruitthem. They in- 
formed me, that the whole of the boats, except mine and 
another, from the violence of the weather, arrived in the 
night; that they had been under the greatest apprehensions 
for our safety, as it was not supposed possible, from the size of 
the boats, and the manner they were found,* that they could 
stand the severity of the night. Lieutenant Barker, Mr, 
Nepean, midshipman, and Mr, Carey, boatswain, who had 
been on board one of the other ships, came on board to con- 
gratulate me ou our safe arrival; and feared very mach that 
Mr. Gordon, midshipman, who commanded the boat missing, 
was ne more. 

Saturday, the 1th, (1804) at 2 P. M, we were all sent on 
shore to the hospital at Brest, which was the place designed 
for us; each of us being more or less indisposed. 1 must 
here observe, to the credit of the French seamen, that a small 
Jeatber trunk, in which I bad saved a shift of linen, &c. was 
takeu out of one of my men’s hands, for the purpose of saving 
him trouble, and handed into one’ of the lower-deck ports: 
the fellow, who remained on the ship’s gangway, supposed ita 
piece of kinduess, and imagined it was safely deposited in the 
boat that was to conduct us on shore; nor was it discovered 
until the trunk could not be found on our Janding ; when I ime 


=? 


mediately exposed the circumstance to the officers who cone 
ducted us, who lnstantly seat on board to have a search, and 
appeared excessively hurt, at such a piece of villany being 


cominitied by one of their crew: assured me the perpetrator 
should be severely punished, and I should haye my things 
9 safely 


Provided ér supplied. 
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safely returned; this I despaired of very much, though the 
former I thought might take place. In the mean time, those 
ufticers conducted us to the hospital, insisted upon my wearing 
my sword all the way, which the captain had refused to receive 
on board; observing, that [ had been unfortunately wrecked, 
and not taken in fight, consequently had no right to lose my 
sword ; and he further remarked, that in his opinion, we ought 
to be returned to our native country, and should not be con- 
sidered as prisoners; but added that the gaoler on shore would 
deprive me of it; which was afterwards the case. On our 
arrival at the hospital, or rather prison (as we were closely 
watched and guarded), the gaolér took away my sword, and 
appeared very much enraged at my not allowing him to take 
my belt: this, | observed to him, could do no mischief. I now 
had the inexpressible happiness of shaking hands with all the 
officers, except Mr. Thomas (carpenter), who was unfortu- 
nately drowned in attempting to land in Bertheaume bay, and 
Mr. Gordon, midshipman, who, | was very much pleased to 
hear, was safe at Conquet,* where he effected a landing. We 
expected hia and boat’s crew round to Brest the following 
day. On the 14th, we had the pleasure of seeing him and 
crew safe arrived: they spoke very handsomely of the treat 
ment they received at Conquet, and on the march. 1 now 
received part of the things that were in the trunk, and the 
thief [ was informed had run the gauailet. 

We were very well used during our stay here; and were at- 
tended by religieuses, or old nuus, which is a general custom 
in all the French hospitals; they were the most attentive uurses 
J ever beheld, constantly on the alert, visiting their patients, 
administering relief wherever it migh: be wanting, and solacing 
the comfortless. Ono the 18th of February we received in- 
formation that we should commence our march towards our 
depot on the following morning ; accordingly, on the 19th, we 
were ordered to prepare, and to be ready at a moment’s notice. 
At about 8, we were all drawn up in the hospital yard: Mr. 
Mahony and myself placed ourselves, as we were wont, next 
to the lieutenants (being the senior midshipmen), but to our 
great surprise, on calling the names over, we were moved, and 
placed next to the people, together with Mr. Carey, boat- 

wain, and Mr. Simpson, gunner. They at the same time 

offered us a brown losf of bread each, tor our day’s subsist- 

ence, which we declined. We demanded an explanation of 

this conduct; they informed us, we were of a class (master’s- 

mates) different from any in their navy ; that we were ranked 

as adjutants, sous officiers,} and they could not alicr ut, Xe. 
6 Lieutenant 


* A sea-port town in Passage du Four, about 12 miles west of Brest. 
+ Considered as serjeauts, corpotals, &e, 
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Lieutenant Pridham now imterfered ; who, it appeared, from 
the preceding rnight, had been acquainted that we were thus 
ranked, but not bei ing versed in military regulations, supposed 
that adjutant was between midshipman and lieutenant, which 
he (of course) thought our proper place. Alter remonstra- 
ting a long time oh the impropriety of our being placed in 
the ranks, among the people, the officer agreed to go to the 
— of marine, to have the business, as he termed it, ar- 
ranged ; he shortly returned-- the minister of marine was out, 

but his ‘head clerk, or secretary, assured as that the mistake 
should be rectified, the moment he returned, and that a eourier 
would be despatched after us to the next stage, with another 
feuille de route. Thus far reconciled, we commenced our 
march, as they informed us, for Verdun, in Lorrain. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





Comparison between Buonaparte and Julian. 


6 dex: E. is nothing new under the sun— even the fortunes 
of Buonaparte, the eccentricities of that comet, “ which, 
from its horrid hair, shakes pestilence aud war,” and “ with 
the fear ‘of change, perplexes wonarchs,” are not une 
exampled. 

In the history of the Emperor Julian there are cir- 
cumstances so like those which we ourselves have seen, 
and are witnessing, as to induce us to notice them as 
objects, if not of instruction, at least of curiosity to the 
public 

About the year 360, Julian, the most successful general 
of his age, was commander in chef in France. The legions 
under his orders, “ though enlisted for the genera! service 
of the republic, had grown indifferent to that name,”* and 
dazzled by the military fame and important services of 
Julian, they raised him, an usurper, to the throne, and, oua 
military election, he assumed the title of emperor in the cuy 
of Paris. 

Julian before his elevation, had been an apostate from 
Christianity ; and the only difference which exists Letweea 
his apostacy and that of Napoleon in Egypt, is that the 
error of Julian may have been sincere; but that of Ali 
Buc maparte was assuredly aimere mercenary trick, which bis 
indifference to all religios rendered him prompt to play. But 
their common impiety may be traced to acomumon source, aud 

Vol. 53. B they 


Gibbon. 
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they both gloried in the abused name of philosopher, before 
they incurred that of apostate. 

We need but slightly allude to the intentions affected 
by both those emperors, for the restoration of the Jewish 
nation. The attempt was probably, in each instance, 
equ.lly impious, or insincere; the event has been equally 
abortive. 

Lbui we pass from slighter remembrances to the fatal in- 
vasion of Persia by Julian; for the audacious commence- 
ment and calamitous termination of which the history of 
the world afforded, ’till within the last four months, no parallel. 
itishardly necessary to add, that we allude to the recent in- 
fasion of Russia by the emperor of France. 

The motives that indaced Julian to the unprovoked and 
impolitic attack of so distant a power as Persia, are not 
very clearly defined; some historians allege, that his ambi- 
tion was toimitate Alexander; and that an innate spirit’ of 
domination, and the vanity excited by his astonishing successes 
in the German war, animated him to pursue his career ; others 
give something of policy to his ambition ; be was not quite 
sure of his Illyrian possessions, and feared not a little the na- 
tions of the Danube, whom he hoped to restrain from any 
Violation of treaties by the terror of his name, and by the 
glories of his universal conquest. If he should subdue Persia, 
the world was at his feet! 

‘The preparations for the Persian war were immense, though 
the secret was kept as to their destination, "tll the march 
of the troops revealed it. The emperor divided the army 
into two grand divisions; the one detached under his kins- 
man Procopius and Sebastian (not Sebastiani) duke of 
Ugypt, as *Gibbon renders it, thoug!s Ammianus Marcellinus 
says the command was given “ Sebastiano Comiti,” to the 
Ceunt Sebastian. ‘This body which was to be reinforced 
by the allied foree of the king of Armeuia, was to move 
on the left, and to clear the frontier of the enemy, aod 
threatening at tirst his frontice towns, to march finally on the 


i 


} 
i 


capital by a route parallel to ‘the emperor's, li this course 


rea.inds ns of the movement towards Riga, the character and 
king of Armenia, is bat too lke that of the 


situation of the 
king of Prussia. ‘ihis mon 
rated eveu more than his father, from the virtues and talents 
of his grandfather, and was now obliged :o send 4000 ca- 





arch had, we are told, degene- 


valry end 20,000 fvot, to assistin the invasion of his neighbour 
and friend. 
About a month after Jolian had left his own capital, he 


enicred the d’ersian fronticr—his army was the most nume- 
rous 


* Vol. iv. p- 157 
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rous that had ever been employed on such an expedition. 
Around the imperial standard were assembled hordes. of 
auxiliaries “ whose services Julian had commanded while he 
sternly refused the payment of subsidies for their assistance ; 
but the veteran bands of cavalry and infantry had been care- 
fully selected from the provinces, and a just pre-eminence of 
loyalty and valour was claimed by the Gauls, who guarded the 
throne and person of their prince.” _ 

“ The prudence of the ewperor induced him to secure 
so remote a frontier, perpetually exposed to the inroads of the 
hostile Arabs.” He therefore left behind a corps of 10,000 
mien as a reserve. 

On entering the enemy’s country, he disposed the army 
immediately with himself into three columns, the centre of 
which comprised the strength of the iufantry and of the 
army, and was under the command of Victor ; one division 
of cavairy was under the command of a prince, who not 
a little resembles Poniatowski; Hormisdas was a prince 
of arace that had sat on the throne of the country where 
he now served under a foreign prince, whose confidence 
he acquired, and who raised him to high command in his 
armies. The rear guard was commanded by one Secun- 
dinus, duke of Osrhoene. .Julian’s post was with the centre. 
Jn this order he proceeded over a countiy described as 
almost a desert; he did not wait to besiege the frontier 
fortress, but pushed on towards the ancient capital. “ The 
inhabitants of the open towns, unable to resist and un- 
willing to yield, fled with precipitation, and their houses 
were occupied by the soldiers of Julian, who massacred 
without remorse and without punishment even defenccless 
women. 

“ During the advance the Persian generals incessantly 
hovered round the Roman army ;” every straggler was in- 
tercepted, every detachment attacked ; the barbarians how- 
ever, as Julian calied them, were every where repulsed, and be 
still proceeded, 

The fertility of the country improved as the emperor 
advanced ; but the condition of his army was not thereby 
amelivrated. To the soil and climate nature had indeed 
denied the vine and the olive of France, but wheat and 
barley were in abundance. ‘These fertile fields were de- 
voted to ruin by the ambitiou of Julian, while the patriotism 
and devotion of their imhabitants retaliated on the invader 
the destruction which he spread; to obstruct his progress, 
they “ completed with their own hands, the devastation 
of their country.” “ On the approach of the invaders all 
prospect of subsistence was instantly blasted; wherever 
they moved the meena’ yuo the villages ; the cattle 

22 was 
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was driven away; the grass and corn were consumed by 
fire; and as soon as the flames had subsided which iater- 
rupted the march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy 
face of a smo king and naked desart this desperate, 
but effectual method of defence,” says the eloquent Gib- 
bon, “ can only be executed by a people who prefer 
their independence to their property; or by the rigour 
of an arbitrary government, which consults the public satety, 
without submitting to their inclinations the Jiberty of 
choice; but both here united, and the zeal and obedience 
of the people, effectually seconded the commands of their 
sovereign.” 

The growing difficulties of Julian’s situation drove bin 
forwards tawards the capital of Persia. Allthe iatermediate 
towns were taken and ravaged, but the fate of the city of 
Maogamaleha, Jylian’s last conquest, bears a remarkable 
sunilasiiy to that of Moscow. It was delivered over by the 
cruel conqueror to the utmost extremity of the rage of war ; 
and “ the revenge of the soldiers, unless it was suspended 
by lust or avarice, was satiated by an undistinguishing 
massacre. Tie fortifications were razed to the ground, and 
boi a vestige was left that the city of Maogamalcha had ever 
existed !” The neighbourhood of the capital was adorned with 
stately palaces, and spacious parks were inclosed for the 
pleasures of the chace. “ Julian, on this occasion, shewed 
himself ignorant or careless of the laws of civility which the 
prudence and refinement of polished ages have established 
between hostile princes ; the park walls were broken down, 
the game dispersed, and the palaces of the Persians were re- 
duced to ashes.” 

But the hour of retribution was come; in vain did Julian 
win battles, in which the Komans acknowledge to have lost 
only seventy five men for three thousand barbarians killed—in 
vain the victorious emperor distributed his honours as the rewards 
of valour. “ He soon discovered, by no ambiguous signs, 
that he had now reached the term of his prosperity.” 

Eis reinforcements did not come up; he was not joined by 
Count Sebastian ; the auxiliary troops of the king of Armenia 
deserted ; and that monarch himself was suspecied of treachery 
tothe Roman cause. * The emperor was soon reduced to 
the scanty stock of provisions which continually wasted in his 
hands.” Before they were entirely consumed, he might still 
have reached the rich provinces and cities of Susa or Ecbatana, 
by the effort of a rapid and well directed march; bat bere too 
his plan wasdefeated. “ Lhe visionary conquests which had 
so long amused now tormented the mind of Julian, conscious 
that his own imprudence was the cause of the public distress. 
At length, as the only ‘practicable measure, he embraced the 
resolution 
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rasolution of directing oack his steps towards the banks of the 
civer ‘Tigris, with the vesign of saving the army, by a hasty 
mareh to the confines of Cordyene, a ferule and ticnd y pros 
vince. The desponding troops obeved the signal of reweat, 
only seventy days atter they had passed the franiucr, with the 
sanzuine expectation of subverting the throne ef Persia.” 

“ Asjong asthe Romans seemed tg advance inte the coun- 
try, their march was observed, and insulted by the bodies of 
the Per-ian cavalry); who sowetimes in loose, sometimes in 
closer. order, skivmished with the advanced guards. Their 
detaciments wete, however, support a by a much grea er 
force, ani the beads of the Roman coluws were no sooner 
pointed to the Tigris than ihis © cloud” of light cavalry 
** appeared on the plain.” The emperoi’s army passed the 
nightia perpetual alarm; a! the dawa it sow itsell surrounded 
by the enemy's horse, who, however, were only the van of the 
Barbanans; the main body, usder tue commaad of a general 
of hugh rank and reputation ioliawed close: as the Romans in 
their march were jorces to beud theis line,. or divide their 
corps, “ they aiforded frequent and favourable epportunitics 
to the vigilant enemies; the Persians repeatedly charged 
with fury, and though repeatedly repulsed with firmness,” the 
sufferings of the imperial army were most heavy, and several 
officers of distinction were killed or wounded. ‘Such teme 
porary and local successes did not however in any degree enable 
them lo pursue the enemy; aud the great loss of the Romans 
wes that of time. The climate too began to affect them ; 
“the vigour of the Gauls and Germans was exhausted by 
the sueessant repetiiion of march and combats in weather to 
Wilicu they were so unaccustomed, and their progress was 
impeded by the precautions of a dangerous retreat in the 
presence of an active enemy; every hour, as the supply 
diminished, the value of subsistence increased in the Roman 
uiny ; the feeble relicfs they obtained, served only to aggra- 
vVete the sense of public distress, and the Romans began to 
fecl the most gloomy apprehensions, that before they could 
reach the frontiers, they sliould all perish either by famine or 
by the sword of the barbarians. Tie Tigris was still on their 
left, thei: hopes and provisions were almost consumed.” The 
enemy occupied the opposite banks. A smal! corps passed 
and surprised au unguarded post of the enemy; but no other 
success fuilowed, “ two important days were spent in ineffec- 
tual labour of endeavouring to throw a bridge across the 
river, and the enemy who already endared the miseries of 
famine, cast a look of despair on the Tigris, and upon the 
barbarians, whose numbers and obsiinacy increased with the 
distress of the imperial army.” 


Ilere 
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Here our parallel ceases. The remains of the Roman army 
were permitted, by capitulation, to pass the river and to return 
to their country covered with disgrace, and scarcely alive to 
feel it. 

Julian himself died in this disastrous retreat~whether slain 
by an Arab or by assassination, is not very clear. But the 
apostate did not live to see the final ruin of his gigantic 
armies. His snecessor was the most Christian sovereign that 
ever mounted the imperial seat. His first object was to with- 
draw the armies from the distant and dangerous services to 
which the ambition of Julian had devoted them ; his nextwas, 
to give peace to the world and to re-establishin his dominions, 
what was then called ton archaion kosmon; an expression best 
rendered by the French phrase of “ (ancien regime.” 

If Buonaparte had died, the resemblance would, no doubt, 
have been perfected, even to the last circumstances—but, as it 
is, our readers will, we think, concur with us in rejoicing that 
the parallel has held thus far, and will join in our anxious 
wishes, that as the lives of the ancient and modern Julian 
have been so much alike, their ultimate fates may not be dis- 
similar, 


[{m a short article, inserted in page 677 of our last volume, 
may be seen an account of the disastrous issue of a similar at- 
tempt to invade Scythia, made by Darius, king of Persia.] 





ANIMAL BONES. 


S some labourers were lately digging gravel at Stoke 
Ash, in Suffolk, they discovered, at about ten feet 
below the surface of the earth, some animal bones, of a 
magnitude considerably greater than any quadrupeds they 
had ever seen ; on their taking them up, and exposing them 
to the rays of the sun, they crumbled away, excep! six 
portions, of a firmer texture, which remain in nearly a 
perfect state; these prove to be two grinders aud four 
of the cutting teeth of an elephant; they are quite in a 
mineralised state, and were found with their masticating 
surfaces in contact parallel with each other, as if the upper and 
lower jaw-bones had mouldered and fallen away from them ; 
the grinders are very massy, one weighing 6ib. the other 4jlh. 
These wineralised remains are now in the possession of two 
gentlemen of Eye; with one there is a lamina of a third 
grinder preserved. 


PATIENCE 
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jane annals of literature, fertile in curiosities and calami- 
ties, have preserved few anecdotes more remarkable 
than that of our own times, which we are about to record. 


The Rev. William Davy, curate of Lustleigh, in Devonshire, 
finished in the year 1807, a work of which the title will bea 
sutlicient sample :— 


* A System of Divinity, in a course of Sermons on the 
First Institutions of Religion—on the Being and Attributes of 
God—on some of the most important Ar icles of the Chris- 
tian Religion in connexion—and on the several Virtues and 
Vices of Mankind; with occasional Discourses. Being a 
compilation from the best sentments of the polite Writers 
and eminent sound Divines, both aucient and modern, on the 
same subj cts, properly connected, with improvements ; par- 
ticularly adapted tor the use of chief families and students in 
divinity, for churches, and for the benefit of mankind ia 


generai,” 


The history of this work, which extends to twenty-six 
volumes, is a surprising and mournful case of wasted perseve- 
rauce, Mr. Davy attempicd to publish his collection by sub- 
scription ; this he found did not answer ; so he stopped short, 
and resolved to print it himseif—that is, with his own hands. 
He was poor, and for a reason which is sufficiently apparent, 
his theological labours could obtain no patronage: but his 
ardour and invincible patience overcame all difficulties He 
purchased as meny worn out and cast off types from a coun- 
try printing-oftice as sufficed bim to set up two pages, the 
outlay could not be more than the value of the metal, and he 
made a press for himself. With these materials he went to 
work in the year 1795 ; pertorming every operation himself, 
and working off page by page, be struck off forty copies of 
the first three hundred pages; twenty-six of which he dis- 
tributed among the universities, the bishops, the royal society, 
and the reviews, hoping, no doubt, to receive from some of 
these quarters the encouragement to which he thought himself 
entitled Disappointed in this, he resolved to spare himself 
any farther expense of paper upon those before whom he had 
thrown his pearls in vain; and as be had reserved only tour- 
teen copies of the forty with which he commenced, fourteen 
he continued to print, and at the end of twelve years of 
upremitting toil, finished the whole six-and-twenty voiumes. 

This is a tale which excites respect tor the amazing perseve- 
rance of the patient Jabourer, as well as compassion for his 

Q misdirection, 
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misdirection. To those who might regard this perseverance 
with contempt, because it was bestowed upon a course of 
sermons, we present av instance equally surprising, in which 
the actor was not a curate, but a: hilosepher, in the modern 
use of the word. Fransham, the Norwich pagan, who died 
about two years ago, said one day, ** Every manu has some 
great object which he wistes to accomplish, and why shoald I 
not have mine! I will choose such a one as no mortal being 
ever yet chose, and which no one less than the gods would ever 
think of attempting, I will get a cup and ball, and 1 will 
catch the ball on the spiked end six lundred and sixty-six 
thousand, six handred and sixty six times.” And this he did! 
A memoir of this man’s life has been printed, in which this 
proof, among many others, is given of his craziness; but we 
are told only of his philosophy! Fransham loved to revile 
Christianity, and would no doubt have smiled with con- 
tempt at the twelve years labour of the curate of Lust- 
leigh. 





REFLECTION. 


OT to speak rashly isa most desirable quality. Rash 

words lead to rash actions, and very often to circum- 

stances that can hardly be sufficiently deplored, though it is 
too late to repent of them. 





CUKLOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 


oo tobi» Goodfellow, a West ludiaman, belonging to 
the port of Liverpool, strack, oo her homeward voyage 
from Barbadoes some time since, on her passage through 
the Bahamas. The consequence was a leak, which increased 
to a dangerous extent after they had passed Bermudas. The 
captain ordered a tarpaulin with oakam to be drawn under 
her bottom, an experiment which has frequently bad the 
efiect of stopping aleak. Untortunately the atiemp: tailed, 
and notwithstanding all the endeavours of the crew. it 
was with the greatest difficulty they could keep hee ailoat 
by the pumps. On their arrival on the Great Bank of New- 
foundlaud, the crew were surprised by finding the ship made 
no witer. fhe leak had stopped, but how none could con- 
ceive, until the ship was decked. It then appeared that a 
blanket, which one of the sailors had hung over the buws to 
wash, had been drawn into the aperiure, and thereby effectually 
stopped the leak. ‘The sailor to whom the blanket belonged 
had concluded that it had broke adiift. It bas since beea 
preserved as a valuable relict. 

6 R E- 
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\ 7 HEN we consider the value of time, itshould lead us to 

be caretul of the smailest of its portion-, and ene 
deavour to improve thew to the utmost by a dilizent discharge 
of our duty. 





BoarD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Report on the Boiling of Pétaioes. 


j YE have been now so long acqniinied with the good 

qualiites of this tnvalusble roo., thot tt will perhaps ex- 
Cite some surprise, if we should assert chai toe Inhsviuants of 
the svuthern pelts of Lnglond are im general stl! iguorant of 
the best method of cooking ii: mdeed, Uie tailuence which 
diffien metho s of cooking bave upon this vegetable, is 
sc.rerly credibl. to those we have no: made the experiment. 
The foliow my extrac: from a report of the Board of Agrical- 
ture, o.. the boiling of po'aives so as to render them fit to be 
Cate: as bread, is of Considerable ms portance : 

“There is nohing that would tend more to promote 
the con umption of potatoes, than to have the proper mode 
of prepoing them as food generally known. In London 
this is litie attended to; whereas, in Lancashire and Ireland, 
the boiling of potatoes is brought to great perfection. The 
potatus shoud be as much us possible of te same size, 
and the large and sinali ones boiled separately : they must be 
washed clean; and, without pariag, put into a pot with 
cold water, out sufficient to cover them, as they will themselves 
produce a consideiable quantity of fluid before they boil ; they 
do not adimit of Leing put inte a vessel of boiling water, like 

reeus, 

“ If the potatoes are tolerably large, it will be necessary, 
as soun as they begin to boil, to throw in some cold water, and 
occasivnally to repeat it “vill the potatoes are boiled tothe heart 

ich wilt take from belf an bourto an hour and a quarter, 
according to their size) they will otherwise crack, and burst to 
pieces on the outside, whilst the inside will be nearly in a crude 
state During the boiling, throwing in a little salt occa- 
sioually is tound a great improvement, and it is certain 
the slower they are cooked the better: when boiled, pour 
off the water, and evaporate the moisture, by replacing the - 
vessel in which the potatoes were boiled once more over the 
fire: this makes them remarkebly dry and myealy.” 


Vol. 53. Cc Answer, 
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Answer, by J. Newland, of Holb:tan Academy, to Caroline Caines’s Rebuty 
inserted October 12. 


X AMINING the feather’d tribe, 
4 DODU,a stupid bird, 1 spied. 





Answer, by Je Postlethwaite, of the Royal Marines, to H C's Charade, in- 
serted October 26. 


HEN winter’s come, and meadows lose their green, 
The chattering 3 TFARLING, Sir, may then be seen. 


(2 Similar answers have beea received from W. Terry, of Plymouth; 
Meu.cus, of Bruwon; K.R_ Broad, and J. Miners, of Falmouth; J. W. of 
Charm uth; H. Welsford, of Crediton; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, 
near Ashburton; . LL. Veysey, ot Racke:ford; J. Davey; J. Newland, 
of Hulberon academy 3 VT. Sherwili, Plympton; and J. Sansom, of Poole, 





Answer, by F. L. Veysey, of Rackenjord, to W, Bickbam’s Rebus, inserted the 
ad of November. 


EAR ASHBURTON you dwell you say, 
Which 1s the subject of your Jay. 


*,* We have received the like answer trom Caroline Caines, of Lion’s. 
gate; M.B. of Sheiborne; a north country sailor; and William Terry, 
of Piymouth. 





A CHARADEH, by T. Sherwil, y Plympton. 


Y first oft cheers the sailor brave 
AAs he sails un the main; 
A palpitation of tre heart 
You'll tur My OEXt vbialn. 
The tair whose ton,ue knows no controul 
Is very justly term’d my whuie. 





4 KEBUS, by JW. of Charmouth, 


Term that is in music us’d 
it you anght transpose, 
Anothe: term wall be preduc’d, 
Which you may soun disciose; 
Again transpose, if you've amnd, 
A town to bucks you'll surely tind. 





4 REBUS, dy J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 


x the dark cavern of the earth, 
V hese copious mines abound, 
? Jis there wy first receav’d its birth, 
Ana aiWay > usetu: fuund 
Then tor my second tu telate, 
A lnguor, grits. disclose; 
But ere my theme wiil be complete 
B th parts most he tianspus’d ¢ 
itheut wy Whele throughout the land, 
Ali commerce wonid be at a stand. 
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Lines addressed to the People of Devon,on Sir Thomas Dyke Agland’s 


being elected to serve in Parliament for that County. 


| es LT Devonians! while your well-tim’d choice, 
To Britain’s councils sends a patriot voice; 

Be proud of him whose virtues round y«u shine, 

In Acland greatness, honour, wort, combine; 

? Lis such as these should guide the public cause, 

Protect our rights, our constitution, laws. 


O! could Britannia ’mongst her thousands name 
Mire worth like his to gild patrician fame ; 

O! could she boast, that thuse to greatness born, 
Did greatly act, no empty title worn ; 

That independence, honour’s sacred fire, 

Did all her sons with noble views inspire: 

For truth unbiass’d must from honour grow, 
And independence from true greatness flow : 
Virtues ike these the noble soul display, 

Nor can it e’er its sacred trust betray. 

Tho’ yet untsied in parliament’ry toils 
Unknown to party, or to courtly wiles; 

Still in his od a character we view, 

The patriot firm, to rigid virtue true: 

Wortby to grave the senatorial band, 

And stand the piliar of his native lands 


O bless’d Britannia! cheer’d by freedom’s smile, 
Thon awe of nations, highly favour’d isle! 
For statesmen, patriots, mighty warriors fam’d, 
Where fell oppression dares not to be nam'd; 
Did baseness ne’er thy delegates disgrace, 
None bow for pension, sinecure, or place, 
Were all to honour, virtue, truth ally ’d 
To scorn corruption, and disdain the bribe, 
Then would thy fame with greater splendour shine, 
And rights and freedom fall alone with time: 
But with thy evils, still thou stand’st confest, 
Of nations round, the noblest, greatest, best, 

ng may’st thou stand, tho’ empires round thee fall, 
From discord free, and ty ranny’s dread thrall 
May p:triots guard thee, may’st thou ever see 
Thy counsels govern’d by integrity ! 
May Acland forem: st be, Britannia’s pride; 
Unsway’d by interest, stem corruption’s tidef 
Nort like the brawlers of the present day, 
Who picture Britain in her latest ray ; 
‘Their wayward rage would ill support a state, 
Or snatch a kingdom from impending fate ; 
But firm and just, nor party taction choose, 
For independence must reform abuse. 


Let no rude power e’er shake the noble pile 
Our fathers rose; no brutal han ds deble 
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The awful fabric, which 80 long has stood 
On freedom’s base, and mock’dtime’s sweeping flood ;: 
Let not our boast, and wonder of the wo: ld, 
By fadtion’s sums be to destraction hurl’d: 
Let honour guard it with pecutiar care, 
And upright virtue ev’ry breach repair : 
Our constitution yet admir’d shall be, 
Brunswick shall shimeyand Anglia still be free. 


Dong may Devonia’s loyal sons hold dear 

‘Their mle aud freeduin, and their king revere! 
Long in the senate may their Acland’s name 
Resound with credit to his country’s fame! 

Long may the nizt at home admir'd, carcss’d, 

In social virtues, high endowments, blest, 

Stine, nobly shine, a model to the great, 

The friend of freedum, England, cherch, and state! 


Coldridge, November 30, 1812. _J. CHAPPLE, 
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THE BED. 


bed—it is a charming place 
Not one of all the human race, 
Bat will assent to this: 
’Tis here the prinee and fab'ving swam, 
From cares a sweet cessation gam, 
And taste somnihc bitss. 


The senses wrapt in slamber know, 
Nor toil, ror pain, wor grief, nor woe,i 
These now are all forgot : 
Sooth'd by the balm of frequent rest, 
fee] ourstlves restor’d, and blest 
Yn the enchanting spot. 


The weary here enjoy repose ; 
While nigit her sable mame draws, 
And echo sleeps with sound : 
In sickness, what a choie retreat! 
And fn its renovating heat, 
What nameless joys ure found! 





INSCRIPTION FOR A LADY’S ‘TOMB STONE. 





O studied art can on this stone record 
Phe hallow’d merits that beneath it rest ; 
No stubprur’d seunblance justice e’er afford 
Thy torm, who charm’d below, above are blest. 
Yet would the suse frequent thy sikent tomb, 
To deck the pillow of thy earthy bed; 
Whose living hustre ysac’d the wreaths it ware, 
Andsmelancholy mark thee "mongst the dead. 
Whilst seft atlecuon shall thy name revere, 
And love and friendship noontide vigiis keep; 
Remembrance shall retain thy unaye bere, 
And mirth suspeaded oftea pause to weep. 





